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She Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER IV. 


The master was the officer who had charge of the 
watch to which I was stationed ; he was a very rough 
sailor, who had been brought up in the merchant ser- 
vice, not much of a gentleman in his appearance, very 
good tempered, and very fund of grog. He always 
quarreled with the boatswain, and declared that the 
service was going to the devil, now that warrant offi- 
cers put on white shirts and wore frills to them. But 
the boatswain did wot care for him; he knew his duty, 
he did his duty, and if the captain was satisfied, he said 
that the whole ship’s company might grumble. As for 
the master, he said, the man was very well, but having 
been brought up in a colliery, he could not be expected 
to be very refined; in fact, he observed, pulling up his 
shirt collar—it was impossible “to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” The master was very kind to me, 
and used to send me down to my hammock before my 
watch was half over. Until that time, | walked the 
deck with O’Brien, who was a very pleasant compa- 
nion, and taught me every thing that he could con- 
nected with iy profession, One night, when we had 
the middle watch, I told him I should like very much 
if he would give me the history of his life. “ That I 
will, my honey,” replied be, “all that I can remember 
of it, though | have no doubt but that I’ve forgotten the 
best part of it. It’s now within five minutes of two 
bells, so we'll heave the log and mark the-board, and 
then I'll spin you a yarn, which will keep both of us 
from going to sleep.” O’Brien reported the rate of 
sailing to the master, marked it down on the log board, 
and then returned. 

“So now, my boy, I"ll come to an anchor on the top- 
sail halyard rack, and you may squeeze your thread- 
paper little carcass under my lee, and then I'll tell you 
all about it. First and foremost, you must know that 
I am descended from the great O’Brien Borru, who was 
a king in his time, as the great Fingal was before him. 
Of course you’ve heard of Fingal.” 

“T can’t say that I ever did,” replied L. 

“Never heard of Fingal!—murder! Where must 
you have been all your life. Well, then, to give you 
some notion of Fingal, I will first tel! you how Fingal 
bothered the great Scotch giant, and then I’ll go on 
with my own story. Fingal, you must know, was a 
ae himself, and no fool of one, and any one that af- 

ronted him was as sure of a hating, as I am to keep 
the middle watch to-night. But there was a giant in 
Scotland as tall as the mainmast, more or less, as we 
say when we a’n’t quite sure, as it saves telling more 
lies than there’s occasion for. Well, this Scotch giant 
heard of Fingal, and how he had beaten every body, 
and he said, ‘ Who is this Fingal? By J——s,’ says 
he in Scoteh, ‘I'll just walk over and see what he’s 
made of.’ So he walked across the Irish channel, and 
landed within half a mile of Belfast, but whether he 
was out of his depth or not I can’t tell, although I sus- 
pect that he was not dry footed. When Fingal heard 





vil of a fright, for they told him that the Scotchman 
was taller by a few feet or so. Giants, you know, 
measure by feet, and don’t bother themselves about the 
inches, as we little devils are obliged to do. So Fingal 
kept a sharp look out for the Scotchman, and one fine 
morning there he was sure enough, coming up the hill 
to Fingal’s house. If Fingal was afraid before, he had 
more reason to be afraid when he saw the fellow, for 
he looked for all the world like the monument upon a 
voyage of discovery. So Fingal ran. into his house, 
and called to his wife Shaya, ‘ My vourneen,’ says he, 
‘be quick now; there’s that big bully of a Scotchman 
coming up the hill. Kiver me up with the blankets, 
and if he asks who is in bed, tell him it’s the child,’ So 
Fingal laid down on the bed, and his wife had just time 
to cover him up when in comes the Scotchman, and 
though he stooped low, he hit his head against the por- 
tal. *‘ Where’s that baste Finga! ?’ says he, rubbing his 
forehead : ‘show him to me, that I may give him a 
bating.’ ‘Whist, whist! cries Shaya, ‘ you'll wake 
the babby, and then him that you talk of bating will be 
the death of you, if he comes in.’ ‘Is that the babby? 
cried the Scotchman with surprise, looking at the great 
carcass muffled up iv the blankets. ‘Sure it is,’ re- 
plied Shaya, ‘ and Fingal’s babby too; so don’t you wake 
him, or Fingal will twist your neck in a minate.’ 
* By the cross of St. Andrew,’ replied the giant, * then 
it’s time for me to be off; for if that’s his babby, I'll be 
but a mouthful to the fellow himself. Good morning 
to ye.’ So the Scotch giant ran out of the house, and 
never stopped to eat or drink until he got back to his 
own hills, foreby he was nearly drowned in having 
mistaken his passage across the channel in his great 
hurry. Then Fingal got up and laughed, as weil he 
might, at his own ’cuteness: and so ends my story 
about Fingal. And now I'll begin about myself. As I 
said before, | am descended from the great O’Brien, 
who was a king in his time, but that time's past. 
suppose as the world turns round, my children’s ch’?- 
dren’s posterity may be kings again, although ‘ere 
seems but little chance of it just now ; but there's ups 
and downs on a grand scale, as well as in a ans own 
history, and the wheel of fortune keeps to«ning for the 
comfort of those who are at the lowest spoke, as I may 
be just now. To cut the story a litle shorter, I skip 
down to my great-grand-father, who lived like a real 
gentleman, as he was, upon his ten thousand a year. 
At last he died, and eight theasand of the ten was bu- 
ried with him. My grand-fsther followed his father all 
in good course of time, and only left my father about 
one hundred acres of 60g to keep up the dignity of the 
family. I am the youngest of ten, and devil a copper 
have I got bat my pay, or am I likely to have. You may 
talk about descent, but a more descending family than 
mine was never in existence, for here am | with twenty- 
five pounds a year, and a half-pay of ‘nothing a day, 
and End myself,’ when my great ancestor did just what 
he pleased with all Ireland, and every body in it. But 
this is all nothing, except to prove satisfactorily that I 
am not worth a skillagalee, and the reason which in- 
duced me to condescend to serve his majesty. Father 
M'‘Grath, the priest, who lived with my father, taught 
me the elements, as they call them. I thought I had 
enough of the elements, then, but I’ve seen a deal more 
of them since. ‘ Teague,’ says my father to me one 
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that this great chap was coming over, he was in a de- 


day, ‘what do you mane to do?’ ‘To get my dinner, 


sure,’ replied I, for I was not a little hungry. ‘And so 
you shall to-day, my vourneen,’ replied my father, ‘but 
in future you must do something to get your own din- 
ner; there’s not praties enow for the whole of ye. Will 
you go to the say?’ ‘I'll just step down and look at 
it” says I, for we lived but sixteen Irish miles from the 
coast; so when I had finished my meal, which did not 
take long, for want of ammunition, I trotted down to 
the cove to see what a ship might be like, and I hap- 
pened upon a large one sure enough, for there lay a 
three-decker with an admiral’s flag at the fore. ‘ Maybe 
you'll be so civil as to tell me what ship that is,’ said [ 
to a sailor on the pier. ‘ It’s the Queen Charlotte,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ of one hundred and twenty guns.’ Now when 
[ looked at her size, and compared her with all the lit- 
tle smacks and hoys lying about her, I very naturally 
asked how old she was; he replied, ‘that she was no 
more than three years old.’ ‘Bat three years old,’ 
thought Ito myself; ‘it’s a fine vessel you'll be ben 
you'll come of age, if you grow at that rate; you'll be 
as tall as the top of Bencrow, (that’s a mountain we have 
in our parts.)’ You see, Peter, I was a fool at that 
time, just as you are now; but by and by, when you’ve 
had as many thrashings: you may chance to be as clever. 
I went back to my father, and told him all I had seen, 
and he replied, ‘that if I liked it I might be a midship- 
man on board of her, with nine hundred men under my 
command. He forgot to say how many I should havo 
over me, »ut T found that out afterwards, I agreed, 
and my father ordered his pony and went to the lord- 
lieutenant, for he had interest enough for that. The 
lord-lieutenant spoke to the admiral, who was staying 
at the palace, and I was ordered on board as midship- 
man. My-tather fitted me out pretty handsomely, 
telling »#t the tradesmen that their bills should be paid 
with «ny first prize-monéy, and thus by promises and 
blerney he got credit for all I wanted, At last all was 
ceady; Father M‘Grath gave me his blessing, and told 
me that if I died like an O’Brien, he would say a power 
of masses for the good of my soul. ‘May you never 
have the trouble, sir,’ said I, * Och, trouble! a pleasure, 
my dear boy,’ replied he, for he waa a very polite man: 
so off I went with my big chest, not quite so full as it 
ought to have been, for my mother cribbed one half of 
my stock for my brothers and sisters. *] hope to be 
back again soon, father,’ said I, as I teok my leave. ‘I 
hope not, my dear boy,’ replied lie; ‘a’n’t you provided 
for, and what more would ye have?’ So after a deal 
of bother I was a on board, and I parted company 
with my chest, for I stayed on deck, and that went 
down below. I stared about with all my eyes for some 
time, when who should be coming off but the captain, 
and the officers were ordered on deck to receive him. 
[ wanted to have a quiet survey of him, so I took up my 
station on one of the guns, that | might examine him 
at my leisure. The boatswain whistled, the marines 
presented arms, and the officers all took off their hats 
as the captain came on the deck, and then the guard 
was dismissed, and they all walked about the deck as 
before, but I found it very pleasant to be astride on the 
gun, so I remained where | was. ‘ What do you mane 
by that, you big young scourdrel?’ says he when he 
saw me. ‘It’s nothing at all I mane,’ replied 1; ‘ but 
what do you mane by calling an O’Brien a scoundrel ?” 
‘ Who is he ?’ said the captain to the first lieutenant. 





‘Mr. O’Brien, who joined the ship about an hour since.’ 
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‘Don’t you kaow better than to sit upon a gua?’ said 
the captain. * To be sure I do,’ replied I, ‘ when there’s 
any thing better to sit upon.” ‘He knows no better, 
sir,’ observed the first lieutenant. ‘Then he must be 
taught,’ replied the captain. ‘Mr. O’Brien, since you 
have perched yourself upon that gun to please yourself, 
you will now continue there for two hours to please 
me. Do you understand, sir? you'll ride on that gun 
for two hours.’ ‘J understand, sir,’ replied I; * but I 
am afraid that he won’t move without spurs, although 
there’s plenty of metal in him.’ The captain turned 
away and laughed as he went into his cabin, and all the 
officers laughed, and I laughed too, for I perceived no 
great hardship in sitting down an hour or two, any 
more than I do now. ell I soon found that, like a 
young bear, all my troubles were to-come. The first 
month was nothing but fighting and squabbling with 
my messmates; they called me a raw Irishman, and 
raw I was sure enough, for the constant thrashings and 
coltings I received from those who were bigger and 
stronger than myself; but nothing lasts for ever—as 
they discovered that when ever they found blows I 
could find back, they got tired of it, and left me and 
my brogue alone. We sailed for the Toolong fleet.” 

* What fleet ?” enquired I. 

“ Why, the Toolong fleet, so called, I thought, be- 
cause they remained too long in harbour, bad luck to 
them; and then we were off Cape See-see (devil & bit 
could we seo of them except their mast-heads) for I 
don’t know how many months, Bat I forgot to say 
that I got into atiother serape just before we left har- 
bour. It was my watch when they piped to dinner, and 
I took the liberty to run below, as my messmates had 
a knack of forgetting absent friends. Well, the captain 
came on board, and there were no side boys, no side 
ropes, and no officers to receive him. He came on 
deck foaming with rage, for his dignity was hurt, and 
he enquired who was the midshipman of the Watch. 
* Mr. O’Brien,’ said they all. * Devil a bit,’ replied I; 
‘it was my forenoon watch.’ ‘Who relieved you, sir?” 
said the first lieutenant. ‘ Devil a sotil, sir,’ replied I, 
‘for they were all too busy with their pork and beef.’ 
*Then why did you leave the deck without relief? 
* Because, sir, my stomach would have had but little re- 
lief i? T had remained.’ The captaiii, who stood by, 
said. * Do you see thuse cross-trees, sir?’ ‘Is it those 
little bits of wood that you Mane, on the top there, cap- 
tain?’ ‘ Yes, sir; now just go tp thore, and stay antil 
I call you down. You must be broaght to your senses, 
young man, or you'll have but’ litte prospect in the 
service.” ‘I’ve an idea that I'll have plenty of prospect 
when I get up there,’ replied I, ‘ buvjt’s all to please 
you.” So up I went, as I have many a time since, and 
as you often will, Peter, just to enjoy the fish air and 
your own pleasant thoughts all ai one and the ste time. 

“ At last I became much moreé used to the manners 
and customs of say-going people, and by the time that 
I had been fourteen months off Cape See-see, I was 
considered a very genteel young midshipman, and my 
mossmates, (that is, all that I coald thrash, whieh didn’t 
leave out many,) had a very great respect for iin, 

“The first time that I put my foot on shore was at 


fore the priests came up, Perceiving the da 
in, I wiped my finger across the wet nose 


to the priests, crying out 
lics do—thou 
fore, for I tri 

my strength was gone. 
manner in which I crossed myself that I was a good 
eatholic, and guessed that it was all a mistake of the 


mea, as all 


They gave me absolution for what the dunkey had 
done, and after that, as it was very rare to meet an 
English officer who was a good Christian, I was in great 
favour during my stay at Minorca, and was living in 
plenty, paying for nothing, and as happy as a cricket. 
So the jackass proved a very good friend, and to reward 
him I hired him every day, and galloped him all over 
the island. But at last it occurred to me that I had 
broken my leave, for I was so happy on shore that I 
quite forgot that I had only permission for twenty-four 
hours, and I should not have remembered it so soon, 
had it not been for o party of marines, headed by a 


my donkey. I was taken on board, and put ander an 
arrest for my misconduct. Now, Peter, 1 don’t know 
any thing moro agreeable than. being put under an ar- 
rest. Nothing to do all day but eat and drink, and 
please yourself, only forbid to appear. on the quarter 
deck, the only place that a midshipman wishes to avoid, 
Whether it was to punish me more severely,or whether 
he forgot all about me, I can’t tell, but it was nearly 
two months before I was sent for in the cabin, and the 
captain, with a most terrible frown, said that he trusted 
that iny punishment would be a warning to me, and 
that now I might return to my yg +t Plase your ho- 
hour,’ said I, ‘1 don’t think that I’ve been punished 
enough yet.’ ‘J am glad to find that you are so peni- 
tent, but you are forgiven, so take care that you do not 
oblige me to put you again in confinement.’ So as there 
was no persuading him, | was obliged to return to my 
duty again; but I made a resolution that I-would get 
into another scrape again as soon as I dared——-” 

“ Sail on the starboard.bow,” cried the look-out man, 

“Very well,” replied the master; “ Mr. O’Brien— 
where’s Mr, O’Brien?” 

“ Is it me you mane, sir?” said O’Brien, walking up 

to the master, for he had sat down so lung in the top- 
sail-halyard rack, that he was wedged in and could not 
get out immediately. 
“ Yes, sir; go forward, and see what that vessel is.” 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” said O’Brien; and. Mr. Simple,” 
continued the master, “go down and bring me up. my 
night-glass.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I. I had no idea of,a night-glass: 
and as | observed that about this time his servant 
brought him up a glass of grog, 1 thought it very lucky 
that I knew what ho meant. “Take care that you 
don’t break it, Mr. Simple.” “O then, I’m all right,” 
thought I; hc means the tumbler, so down I went, 
called up the gun-roum steward, and desired him to 
give me a glass of grog for Mr, Doball. The steward 





Minorca, and then I put my foot into it, (as we say, 
for I was nearly killed for a heretic, and only saved by 
proving myself a true catholic, which proves that reli- 
gion is a great comfort. in distress, as Father M-Grath 
used to say. Several of us went on shore, and having 
dined upon a roast turkey, stuffed with plum pudding, 
(for every thing else was cooked in oil, and we could 
not eat it,) and having drunk as much wine as would 
float a jolly boat, we ordered donkeys, to take a little 
equestrian exercise. Some went off tail on end, some 
. with their hind quarters uppermost, and then the riders 


went off instead of the donkeys; some wouldn’t go off 


at all; os for mine he would go—and where the devil 
do you think he went?) Why, into the church where 
all the people were at mass: the poor brute was dying 
with thirst, and smelt water. As soon as he was in, 
notwithstanding all my tugging and hauling, he run 
his nose into the holy water fount, and drank it all up. 
Although I thought, that sceing how few Christians 
have any religion, that you could not expect much from 
a donkey, yet I was very much shocked at the sacri- 
lege, and fearful of the consequences. Nor was it with- 
out reason, for the people in the church were quite hor- 
rified, as well they might be, for the brute drank as 
much holy water as would have purified the whole 
town of Port Mahou, suburbs and all to boot. They 
rose up from their knees and seized me, crying upon 
all the saints in the calendar. Althoogh I knew what 
they meant, not a word of their lingo could I speak to 
plead for my life, and I was almost torn to pieces be- 


tumbled out in his sbirt, mixed the grog, and gave it to 


gga. L carried it up very carefully to the quarter- 
eck, 


tain, and in pursuance of his orders, O’Brien had called 
the first liewtenant, and when I came up the ladder they 
were both on deck. As I came up the ladder I heard 


made some mistake. -He’s but half a foal,” 


* Perhaps not,” replied the taster, 
night-glass ?”’ 


of grog; ‘I told the steward to make it stiff.” 


latter remained... Mr, Doball was in a great rage 
“ Did not I say that the boy was half a fool,” cried he. 
to the first lieutenant. 
that he has proved himself so in this instance,” repli 

Mr. Falcon, “for he has hit the right nail on the head.’ 





ri was 
- the don- 
y, crossed myself, and then went down on knees 

Y quad talk 


’twas no fault of mine, as I said be- 
all I could, and tugged at the brute till 
The priests perceived by the 


donkey’s. They ordered the crowd to be quiet, and sent 
for an interpreter, when | explained the whole story. 


serjeant, who took me by the collar and dragged me off 


Duting my absence, the master had called the cap- 


the master say, *I have sent young Simple down for 
my night-glass, but he is so long, that I suppose he has 
‘ “That I 
deny,” replied Mr. Falewn, the first lieutenant, just as 
I put my foot on the quazer-deck. “He's no fual,” 
“O, here he is, 
What made you so long, Mr. ®imple—where ig my 


* Here it is, sir,” replied I, handing him the tumbler 
The 
captain and the first lieutenant burst out into a laugh 
—for Mr. Doball was known to be very fond of grog; 
the fotmer walked aft to conceal his mirth; but the 


* At all events, Pi] not allow 


Then the first lieutenant joined the captain, and they 
both went off laughing. “Put it on the capstan, sir,” 
said Mr. Doball to me, in an angry voice ; “I'll punish 
yer by and by.” I was very much astonished, I hardly 

new whether I had done right or wrong ; at all events, 


thought I to myself, I did for the best; so I put it on 

the capstan and walked to my own sidc of the deck. 

The captain and first lieutenant then went below, and 
came aft, “ What vessel ie that,” eaid I. 

“To the best of my belief, it’s one of your bathing 
machines going home with d tches,” replied he. 

“A bathing machine,” said I, “ why I thought that 
they were hauled up on the beach.” 

*That’a the Brighton sort; but these are made not 
to go-ap at all.” 

* What then ?” 

“ Why, to go down, to be sure; and remarkably well 
they answer their purpose. I won’t puzzle you any 
more, my Peter, I’m spaking helligorically, which [ 
believe means telling a hell of a lie. It’s one of your 
ten-gun brigs, to the best of my knowledge,” 

I then told O’Brien what had occurred, and how the 
master was angry with me. O’Brien laughed very 
heartily, and told me never to mind, but to keep in the 
lee-scuppers and watch him, “A glass of grog is a 
bait that he'll play round till he gorges. When you see 
it to his lips, go up te him boldly, and ask his pardon 
if you offended him, and then if he is a good Christian, 
as [ believe him to be, he'll not refuse.” 

I thought this was very good advice, and I waited 

under the bulwark on the lee side. 1 observed that 
the master made shorter and shorter turns every time, 
til at last’he stopped at the capstan and luoked at the 
grog. He waited about half a minute, and then he 
took up the tumbler, and drank about half of it. It 
was very strong, and he stopped to take breath. I 
thought this was the right time, and I went up to him. 
The tumbler was again to his lips, and before he saw 
me, I said, “I hope, sir, you'll forgive me; I never 
heard of a night-telescope, and knowing that you had 
walked so long, I thought you were tired, and wanted 
something to drink, to refresh you.” “ Well, Mr. Sim- 
ple,” said he, after he had finished the glass, with a 
deep sigh, “as you meant kindly, I shall let you off 
this time; but recollect, that whenever you bring me a 
glass of grog again, it must not be in the presence of 
the captain or first lieutenant.” I promised him very 
faithfully, and went away quite delighted with my hav- 
ing made my peace with him, and more so that the first 
lieutenant had said that [ was no fool for what J had 
done, sg 
At last our watch was over, and about two bells I 
was relieved by the midshipman of the next watch. It 
is very unfair not to relieve in time, but if I say a word, 
I am certain to be thrashed the next day. upon some 
pretence or another. On the other hand, the midship- 
man whom I relieve is also much bigger than [ am, 
and if | am not up before ane bell, I am cut down and 
thrashed by him; so that between the two, I keep much 
more than my share of the watch, except when the 
| master sends me to bed before it is over. 
The noxt morning | was on deck at seven bells, to 
see the hammocks stowed, when I was witness to Mr. 
Falcon, the first lieutenant, having recourse to one of 
his remedies. to cure a migen-top-boy of sinoking, a 
practice ta which he has a great aversion, He never 
interferes with the men smoking in the galley, or chew- 
ing tobacco; but he prevents the boys, that is, lads un- 
der twenty or thereabouts, from indulging in the habit 
too early, The first lieutenant smeit the tobacco as the 
boy passed him on the quarter-deck. ‘Why, Neill, 
you have heen smoking,” said-the first lieutenant. “1 
thought you were aware that I did not permit such 
lads as you to use tobacco.” 

“If you please, sir,” replied the mizen-top-man, 
touching his hat, “Il’se got. worms, and they say that 
smoking be good for them.” 

* Good for them!” said the first lieutenant; “* yes, 
very good for them, but very bad for you. Why, my 
good fellow, they'll thrive npon tabacco until they grow 
as large as conger eals. | wonder that you are not 
dead by this time. Heat is what the worms are fond 
of; but cold—cold will kill them, Now I?ll cure you. 
Quarter-master, come here, Walk this boy up and 
down the weather gangway, and every time you get 
forward abreast of the main-tack bleek, put his. mouth 
to windward, squeeze him sharp by the nape of the 
.|neck until he opens his mouth wide, and then keep him 
»j;and let the cold air blow down his throat, while you 
count ten; then walk him aft, and when you are for- 


ward again, proceed: as before, Co!d kills worms, iny 
’ 


poor boy, not tobaeco—I wonder that you are not 
dead by this time.” 

The quarter-master, who liked the joke, as did all the 
seamen, seized hold of the lad, and as soon as they ar- 
rived forward, gave him such a squeeze of the neck as 
to force him to open his mouth, if it was only to ery with 
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The wind was very fresh, and blew into: his 
so strong, that it ly whistled while he was 
to keep it open; and thus 


he was ; to 
cooling his inside, for n two 
hours, when the first lieutenant sent for him, and told 
i ht all the worms must be dead by 
that time; but if they were not, the lad was not to ap- 
ply his own remedies, but come to him for another 
dose: However, the boy was of the same opinion as 
the first lieutenant, and never complained of worms 
again. ‘ 
(To be continued) 

— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Six Weeks on the Loire, with a peep at La Ven- 

dee. 8vo. pp. 308. London 1833. 

This is the production of a female pen, and 
evinces much taste and talent in the fair author. 
Having read it with a view to its republication, 
we cannot do better than make some extracts 
pencilled in the course of perusal. Of the en- 
tire work the general reader would become fa- 
tigued, but there are some passages which will 
afford a pleasing variety to our multiform pages. 
Since the publication of Madame La Rochejac- 
queline’s Memoirs of the War in La Vendee, that 
province has been but little mentioned in books. 
Of ene of the chateaus visited by the author, 
she relates the following melancholy events ; it 
will recall the Scenes so ably portrayed in the 
histories of the recent ciVil war in that country: — 

“ But, alas! the name of this court, /a cour du grand 


puits, recalled to my mind a frightful story, not to be 
surpassed in horror by any of the ‘scenes of the revolu- 


_ tion, and the truth of which I had always been willing 


to doubt. It was now however too fatally confirmed to 
me by an sye.w ina The republicans having been 
beaten by the La Vendéens, in the battle of Torfou, 

ht their revenge in burning every place through 
which they passed, and massacreing all the inhabitants 
that fellin their way. ‘The old men, the women, and 
the children, to the number of four hundred, fled from 
the surrounding villages before these heartless murder- 
ers, and sought concealment in the chateau, among the 
numerous subterranean apartments still to be traced 
within the cireuit of its walls : in these cold, damp and 
dismal abodes they continued to exist several weeks 
without ever seeing the blessed light of heaven, or ever 
fecling its balmy breath—~only their children were 
allowed to venture forth, and that at night, to cut the 
grass which sprung up in the forsaken courts and fosses, 
jor the few cattle these unfortunate peasants had 
brought with them. One fatal night alittle girl re- 
turning with her load, was surprised by two men, who 
started forth from behind a projecting angle of the wall; 
the little creature threw down her burden, and flying 
on the wings of fear, reached the mouth of the subter- 
ranean enclosure, threw*herself into her mother’s arms 
and related what had happened. A dismal foreboding 
of their fate seized the sad inmates, and the groan of 
despair was heard by the ruffians without, who had 
tracked the poor child to the spot. They instantly 
went for a detachment, who soon dislodged the helpless 
host, and were themselves astonished at the number of 
their victims. They deliberated for a moment, not 
whether they should save them, but how they could 
must speedily, and with least trouble to themselves, de- 
stroy them. A wretch pointed silently to the- well, 
which was in tho middle of the court—instantly the 
infernal thought was acted upon: the multitude were 
driven at the point of the bayonet to the edge of the 
well, and thrown in one after another, old men, women 
and children—in vain they struggled, in vain they 
clung round their executioners and to the sides of the 
Well, they only died a double death—their hands de- 
tached by sabres, their limbs mutilated, they fell into 
the deep profound, their shrieks still rising and swelling 
on the gales of evening, till they were heard far off, and 
even those around, who were accusiomed to the cry of 
despair and death, shuddered ata sound so fraught 
with the concentration of human misery. The well 
was glutted to the brink with human victims, and the 
wretches closed it up with great stones, and shut out 
alike the sound and sight of the destruction they had so 
infernally contrived. One alone escaped, a young boy, 


truth of it was sternly attested by the Concierge of the 
Garrenne, whom we questioned on the subject. “I 
heard their ” he said : when we a oo 
that the facts might be rated—* I went to the 
spot—I saw them, and could not help them—I know 
how it was—I cannot be mista I cannot for- 
get.” This man had seen all the horrors of the revolu- 
tion ; they seemed to have stiffened his sinews without 
calling up his blood, for his compexion was colourless, 
and heonly relaxed his museles once, on asking if Charles 
diz hada house in England. We described his asylum at 
Holyrood, and added, ‘ Your present king has a house 

“ C'est bien,” he replied, * car il en aura besoin.” 

“ His eye gleamed as he spoke, and somgsbing like the 
phantom of a smile cast a momentary gleam over fea- 
tures that seemed ‘cut in alabaster.’ ” 


The annexed extracts are of a different cha- 
racter. 


“'The day is past for monastic institutions ever more 
to command, even with the vulgar, the respect, or in- 
spire the awe, they have down—they can no longer be 
regarded as the depositories of learning, i: the present 
day, when we print by steam ten times more in an hour 
than can be read in a month, and publish every day 
more for a penny, than, when monasteries flourished 
most, could have been purchased for a province. ‘The 
villages through which we passed (in La Vendee) had 
a singular appearancc—and high gratings in place of 
windows forcibly called to mind the early period of war 
and violence, when glass was deemed so great a luxury 
that it was generally taken out of the casements, in the 
absence of the seigneur, and put away for its more cer- 
tain preservation. The Northumberland House book 
includes this, among its other curious arrangements.” 

“In descending next morning (at the hotel at 
-Renncs) I perceived that a window opened from the 
stable literally on the staircase, and one of the horses 
who was taking his feed next to it, looked out very 
sociably to see who was coming. I patted it on the 
back as I passed. The French are always fond of hav. 
ing their horses under their own eye and in the finest 
places, the stables are brought closer to the mansion 
than would be admitted in England ; but to see them 
actually under the same roof, that we may wish all the 
inmates inight, when we goup stairs to bed,exceeded 
any thing I imagined or could think agreeable to 
any sense whatever.” 


% Veeoing to see some specimens of the native talent 
of Rennes, I resolved to pay my respects to M. Rogerot, 
the principal artist in the place. gentleman in mili- 
tary uniform hearing me enquire the way to his house, 
politely stepped forward to give me the information I 
required, 1 remarked as he spoke, that he had had a 
terrible sabre wound in the face, which had taken awa 

half his cheek ; looking more fully at him, to thank hin 
for his civility, I perceived, what had not strack me at 
first sight, that he had a false nose, ingeniously fasten- 
ed on with his spectacles ; regarding him a little more 
narrowly, I discovered also that to this nose, which was 
of the Roman order and really of very good proportion, 
was appended «2 handsome moustache, hiding the do- 
ficiency of an upper lip, which liad probably shared the 
fate of his chedis and his lower jaw seemed likewise 
encased in something of mechanism that made me turn 
away my eyes ina hurry, for I could almost fancy his 
head might take to pieces; still, put together as it was, 
he was not at al] unpleasing in countenance, and had 
something very agreeable in hie manner, I understood 
afterwards that his name was Leclere, that he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery, but that a coup de 
sabre had disfigured him so dreadfully, that at first his 
lineaments scarcely presented a vestige of “ the haman 
face divine,” but that by surgical aid, and mechanical 
ingenuity, he had been restored to the degree of personal 
passability in which Isawhim, The late Colonel Cun- 
ningham was an instance of the same kind of disaster ; 
his lower jaw having been carried away, and his face 
otherwise grievously disfigured by a shot—bat he, less 
fortunate in the sequel of his casualty, relinquished the 
hand of a young lady, who, faithful to a long engage- 
ment, would have married him in his sad and helpless 
situation, aud died of exhaustion from the constant se- 

cretion of the salivary glands, for which no medical 
skill coald suggest remedy or palliative ; whilst Captain 

Leclerc, au contraire, married his betrothed, who would 

not comply with his generous wish for her to make 

another choice, and the only cloud their conjega! felicity 

had known, was in the loss of a lovely boy, an only 

child, who had died a shart time before 1 thus accident- 


On the whole it is afar more agreeable book 
than most of the recent continental tours, and 
as such has received much just praise in Eng- 
land. It is among the recent works received 
from London by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. . 

— 

Charles du Moulin, not only one of the greatest law- 
yers of his time, but also a man of as great reading and 
erudition as most men of his age, had so great an opi- 
nion of his own knowledge that he used to write at the 
top of his opinions, “ I that yield to no man, and whom 
no man can teach!” The Du Moulin race is not yet 
extinct, and some of the descendants of the counsellor 
have emigrated to these States. 

The use of reading is to settle your judgment, not to 
confound it by a variety of opinions, and to enslave it by 
authority. 

It appears from Dr. William King’s loose papers, says 
Cibber in his lives of the poets, that he had been such 
an assiduous student, that before he had been eight 
years in the university, he had read over, and made re- 
flections upon twenty-two thousand books and manu- 
scripts! It is surprising how the habit of reading in- 
creases our facility of getting on, as we!l as our love of 
books. 

It is a proverb among the Jews that “ proselytes are 
not to be trusted to the tenth generation.” 

Surely Socrates had reason to say that, “ If no man 
can be fit to undertake a trade, how mean and mechani- 
cal soever, without having been educated to it, it must 
be absurd to think one can be qualified for discharging 
public trusts and duties, without having taken great 
pains to instruct themselves in the principles of equity, 
the ends and Interests of civil society, and the nature, 
spirit and intention of laws.” 


Pliny gives the following character of true glory :— 
“By doing what deserved to be written, and writing 
what deserved to be read; and making the world hap- 
pier and better for their having lived in it.” 

Nicias of Athens laboured upon his composition in 
which he drew Ulysses’ descent into hell with such ap- 
plication, that he often forgot the time of the day, and 
would ask his servant, “ have I dined ?” 

Literature,” says Pliny the younger, “is my diver- 
sion and comfort; I know nothing so agreeablo as it is 
to me, and nothing so mortifying as not to be softened 
by it. In my grief for my wife's indisposition, the sick- 
ness of my family, and even the deaths of some of them, 
I find no remedy but study. It indeed makes me more 
sensible of adversity, but renders me also more capable 
of bearing it.” 

Aristotle being asked what thing upon carth svonest 
grew old? replied—* an obligation.” 

How happens it that all men envy us our wealth, but 
that no man envies vs our health? The reason perhaps 
is this; it is very seldom that we can lose our wealth, 
without some one being the better for it, by gaining that 
which we have lost; but no one is jealous of us on ac- 
count of our health, because if we were to lose that, it 
would be a loss that betters no one. 

How very different are the habits of Americans from 
those of Ouden, a little town in France, The author of 
Six weeks on the Loire, says, “ At Ouden, the request 
for a newspaper, as familiar to an English person as that 
for breakfast, was answered with the information that 
there was not one in the whole place. ‘How do you 
know then what is going on?’ we asked. ‘Oh! we 
enquire of the Conducteur, when the Diligence comes 
in,’ was the reply, ‘we hear soon enough when any 
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VARIETIES. 


Thursday last, at 8 in the morning, 35 young pigeons, 
belonging to the members of a society of pigeon fanciers 
at Antwerp, were sent off from Paris, and, notwith- 
standing the wind and rain, one of these winged mes- 
sengers reached the dovecote of its owner, M. Greeninge, 
at 2 in the afternoon. Before 4, 18 of the birds had 
arrived. Considering the state of the atmosphere, and 
the age of the birds, this result is very remarkable. — 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

A grain of musk will, it is said, seent a room for 
twenty years, and at the end of that period will have 
lost little of its weight. 

“ After all,” says Lady Morgan, speaking of the state 
of Ireland, * our first and most urgent want is a breath. 
ing-time from faction—a moment of repose—a suspen- 
sion of blood-spilling and destruction of propert y—of the 
property of the poor, more than of the rich—a leisure to 
think, to calculate, to learn and to labour.” 

A sporting Pun.—Lord Worcester enquired of Lord 
Alvanley what gun-maker he would purchase from, if 
he intended to sport in his neighbour’s preserves ? 
“Why, Egg, for poaching, to be sure,” said the witty 
peer, 

Sailing on a Railway.—A friend lately saw a carriage 
travelling on a railway impelled by a small sail, it 
moved with considerable velocity, and had a very singu- 
lar and striking effect. If there were no bridges or 
other impediments in the way on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railroad we have no doubt a light carriage, 
furnished with sails, would traverse the whole line in an 
hour or less, with a moderate wind in the proper quar- 
ter.— Liverpool Mercury. 

There are six different characters by which men are 
to be distinguished, viz. the brave in battle, the great in 
his anger, the merchant by his dealings, the sage in 
fortune and in adversity, the friend in necessity, the 
noble-minded man by his actions towards his fellow- 
creatures.—Chinese Proverbs. 

The Philadelphia Atheneum has been presented with 
the private library of John L. Harris, Esq. of Burling- 
ton, N. J. consisting of six hundred valuable volumes, 

There is now living at Clapham Common a lady who 
was present at the coronation of George the Third, 
It may also not be generally known that the widow of 
the celebrated circumnavigator, Captain Cook, is living 
at Clapham, and we believe is nearly a hundred years 


old. 

The Journal kept by Miss Fanny Kemble, during her 
tour of the United States, is likely to be transmitted to 
England for publication, Miss Kemble’s play of the 
“Star of Seville” will probably be produced at one of 
the winter theatres. 

Captain Ross. The news of the return of this intre- 
pid navigator after an absence of four years was received 
in this city with a degree of interest that it has rarely 
fallen to our lot to witness. ‘The newspapers contain a 
short sketch of the facts, which, having been rer 4 
promulgated, we need not repeat. We shall look wi 
intense interest for the work which will no doubt be 
forthcoming, and in the interim must keep up the re- 
putation of Philadelphia for punning, repeating from a 
learned punster, that “ Ross has got back, if Back has 
not got Ross.” 

Vidoeg’s Paper—The famous French thiefcatcher 
and author has, we are told, just taken out a patent for 
the manufacture of a paper from which writing or print- 
ing, when once impressed, can never be effaced. This 
is about the worst thing that could happen to most 
writers. 

Architecture.—We observe from Furley’s Bristol Jour- 
nal, that Mr. Britton is delivering a course of cight lec- 
tures on this important national subject in that city,— 
and are glad to learn that they are attended in a man. 
ner which, while it is caleulated w gratify the intelli- 
gent lecturer, mast diffuse a taste for the science, where 
an opportanity at present exists of applying its best 
principles to the public improvement and benefit of the 
city. Thus may good spring out of evil; and Bristol 
rise, like a pheonix, from her ashes. 

Wordsworth—We are sincerely concerned to hear 
that Mr. Wordsworth’s eyes, which have for some time 
troubled him, have become so bad, that he is compelled 
to remain in a dark room ; and that fears are entertain. 
ed lest blindness should be the result, and he should 
thus painfully find, like his great predecessor, 

* Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


Lithographic Stones.—A quarry of stones, fit for this 
branch of art, has, it is said, been found near Verdun, in 


The establishment in this city for the education of the 
Blind, is one of the most interesting that can be pre- 
sented to the contemplation. The recent exhibition, in 
which pupils who had been under tuition but a few 
months, were shown to have acquired considerable 
knowledge of reading, arithmetic, geography, music, &c. 
attracted a large and sympathising audience, from many 
of whom contributions in money may be expected. for 
the furtherance of the objects of the institution. It is 
much to be regretted that the bequest of Mr. Wills now 
exceeding $100,000 should have provided only an asy- 
lum for the blind; their-instruction is not attended 
to; Dr. Rhinelander’s institute therefore became abso- 
lutely necessary, and ia likely to be attended with th 
happiest effects. The proficiency of his poor pupils is 
exceedingly gratifying. As organists in churches, the 
blind in Europe have been found peculiarly adapted, 
and when the funds will admit we sie a good organ 
will be at the disposal of the benevolent and indefatig- 
able principal. The various manufactured articles 
made by the blind prove entirely that they can support 
themselves, as well as be relieved from the tedium of 
their life of darkness, 


It is now the fashion, says a London paper, to have 
the paper of rooms varnished, which renders them both 
impervious to damp, and more lasting. 





Mr. Power.—This distinguished performer has been 
very successful in this country. He is indeed an actor 
of the rarest merit, and a gentleman withal, whether on 
or off the stage. The Baltimore Chronicle, when ad- 
verting to the drama, speaks of him in the following 
just and complimentary terms.—* We were particularly 
pleased to find the Irish gentleman restored to the stage 
by Mr. Power. It has been too much the practice with 
performer=, to inculcate the belief that every man who 
has a touch of the brogue on his tongue must have 
straw in his shoes. On the contrary there is not a no- 
bler specimen of man, than the real Irish gontleman— 
and Mr. Power has shown that ho has a just conception 
of the character, and the happy art of truly delineating 
it. Mr. Power has closed his engagement at the Front 
street theatre, but we hope he may be induced again 
to gratify a Baltimore audience.” 

—<———— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The fourth number of the Temperance Quarterly is 
published at Albany. 

“The Down Easters” is the title of a new novel 
from the pen of John Neal, which is about to appear 
from the New York press. 

We understand, that the memoir and writings of the 
late Robert C. Sands, are in the hands of the printers, 
and will issue from the press in the course of the win- 
ter. 

Miss Leslie has prepared for Messrs. Munroe & 
Francis, of Boston, a volume with the title “ Atlantic 
Tales.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published in two volumes, 
a new series of * Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

In press, and will appear early in December, A His- 
tory of the Hartford Convention, with a Review of the 
Policy of the United States Government, which led to 
the war in 1812; by Theodore Dwight, Secretary of the 
Convention. 

Among the new works advertised in London as ready 
for the press,.is one entitled “ England and America ; a 
Comparison of the Social and Political State of the two 
Nations,” in 2 vols. 8vo. to be published by Bentley, New 
Burlington st. Also,“ The Pilgrims of of the Rhine ;” 
a tale, by the author of Pelham. This is to be a costly 
publication, illustrated with many engravings by the 
first artists. 

—<——— 


New American Publications. 


Vols. 33 and 34 of the Library of Select novels (Har- 
pers’ edition) contain a reprint of Richelieu, a tale of 
France. 

Hints on the Portable Evidence of Christianity ; by 
John Garney. To which is prefixed an Introductory 
Essay, by F. Wayland, President of Brown University, 
18mo. pp. 220, Boston; published by James Loring. 

The brothers Harpers have just published, as the fifth 
and sixth volume of their theological library, the Life of 
Archbishop Cranmer, by Charles W. Le Bas, M. A. 

Lights and Shadows of German life. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Carey, Lea & Co. 

Mr. E. C. Mielke has published in a neat duodecimo 





France. 


tions; the same which appeared 
They will be r. 
_ A work which we have not yet seen has been pub- 
lished, entitled “Scenes in our Parish, by a country 
parson’s daughter.” 
Rs hs rome for Lectures in Barton’s Therapeutic In- 
stitute. 

Prodrome of a work to aid the teaching of the Vege- 
table Materia Medica, by the Natural Families of Plants 


in the “ Library.” 


structor, Win. C. Barton. 

The Book of my Lady, a melange. By a Bachelor 
Knight. Key & Biddle, only so so, 

Ke Biddle announce that. Dr. 8. G. Morton’s Ana- 
tomical] illustrations of Pulmonary consumption will be 
published immediately. 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just issued their edi- 
tion of General Dermoncourt’s narrative of the Duchess 
of Berri’s adventures in La Vendee. The General was 
employed to pursue her; and finally arrested her at 
Nantes. 

—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Literary Souvenir, for 1834.—Heath’s Pictur- 
esque Annual, for 1834,—Livii Historiarum Libri Quin- 
que Priores, ad 2dam J. Dymock editionom expressi, 
curavit G. M. Gunn, 12mo.—The Art of Polite Corres- 
pondence, English and German, by P. Sadler, 18mo.— 
Costumes et Meeurs des Italiens, d’aprés Pinelli, en 50 
feuilles 18mc.—The Landscape Album for 1834, 8vo.-- 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews, edited by Dr. 
Henderson, 8vo.—Travels and Researches in Caffraria, 
by S. Kay, 12mo.—Hansard’s Pobates, three sessions, 
vol. xviii. 4th of Session 1833, 8vo.—Excursions in New 
South Wales, Western Australia, &c., by Lieut. Bre- 
ton.—The Amulet, for 1834.—Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
for 1834.—A History and Deseription of Modern Wines, 
by Cyrus Redding, vo. 

—<=>—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some queries respecting the publication of “ Zohrab, 
or the Hostage” in the “Library,” may be replied to 
generally, that we have had a succession of as good 
books not previously published, and have thus far given 
it the go-by on that account ; besides, it has been exten- 
sively circulated, and by publishing it we should proba- 
bly place it before many who had already perused it— 
this in general we are anxious to avoid, wishing that 
every thing we print may be read or at least readable 
by all parties. 

Q must not feel so over-delicate at mentioning such 
books as he would recommend us to publish. ce are 
always glad of a hint, or of the loan of a work which 
has not come under our notice. Of course, though our 
arrangements for receiving new books are extensive, we 
do not get every thing. 

—>>— 

A variety of pre-engagements have prevent- 
ed us from noticing an address delivered before 
the Alumni Society of the University of Nash- 
ville, by Washington Barrow, Esq. It is seldom 
we meet with such a combination of good sense, 
beautiful style, and practical illustration, as are 
here combined. It is astounding to contem- 
plate on the spot recently occupied by an un- 
tamed forest, the hall of science, whence issue 
such sounds, such scientific disquisition, and 
cogent enforcement of the advantages of edu- 
cation, as are found in this eloquent address. 
The cause of mental advancement must pre- 
vail, when it finds such advocates as Mr. Bar- 
row. The theme is interesting and important ; 
but neither time nor space will allow us to give 
an analysis of Mr. Barrow’s views. We very 
heartily recommend the Essay for general pe- 
rusal, 

—— 

Geographical Annual.—Afiter the matter for 
the Journal of the present week was in type, 
we received a long exculpatory letter from 
Carey, Lea, & Co. respecting their Geographi- 
cal Annual ; so much of the letter as relates to 





Picken’s Traditionary Stories and Legendary Tilustra- 


the said work will be published in our next. 


in the Therapeutic Institute of Philadelphia, by the in- - 
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